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FOR  THE  EMBRALD. 


Messrs.  Editors^ 

SOxME  few  days  ago  one  of  your  Emeralds  fell  into  my  hands, 
in  which  I  observed  two  or  three  queries.  One  ol  which  1  per¬ 
ceive,  has  not  yet  been  answered,  and  which,  though  1  am  no  wri¬ 
ter,  1  now  attempt  to  treat  upon. 

The  query  to  which  I  here  allude  is,  why  are  men  of  intellec- 
worth  less  the  favorites  of  the  ladies  than  those  whose  only 
intellect  is  on  their  backs  ?*’ 

1  will  noL  Messrs.  Editors,  pretend  to  say  that  ladies  of  fashion 
pay  NO  attention  to  men  of  literary  worth  \  biu  I  w;!!  allow  tliat 
they  are  “  less  their  favorites.'’  In  women,  general!  v  speaUing, 
there  is  something  whicli  renders  them  fond  of  liglit,  alrv,  and 
even  of  frirolous  amii:f'm»*nis  ;  wiiicli  in  some  measure  will  account, 
tor  their  fondness  for  what  is  gay  and  trlval  in  the  other  sex. 

riie  chief  teature  of  the  true  feininlae  mind  is  delicacv,anu  that 
grace  of  attire  and  courtiliness  of  demeanor  for  which  tiie  ladies 
are  remarkable.  'Po  »0H:!er  them  acceptable  to  the  men,  they  are 
,  ^ouipellei  to  obey  the  dictates  of  that  delicacy  by  Jresblng,  a 
ill  a  Ticjt  and  'h  oent  m  loner.  licaux,  who  takin^T  aJvanta<^* 
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uf  female  taste,  paj  attention  to  the  nirety  of  dress  and  graceful- 
nes'  of  manners,  become  of  course  In  fashionable  circles,  the  <Treat- 
est  favorites  witJi  young  ladies  paiticulailj,  not  accustomed  to  re¬ 
flection. 

Men  of  literary  pursuits,  let  tlielr  mental  accompllsliments  he 
ever  so  excellent,  are  apt  to  be  slovenly  in  dress  and  negligent  In 
tbeir  manners,  wliich  renders  their  personal  presence  ; 

and  sometimes  disgusting.  They  are  accordingly  neglected  in  the 
gay  and  social  circles  of  life,  which  occasions  them  to  become 
peevish,  and  exclaim  npon  the  levity  and  want  of  discernment  in 
the  female  sex. 

Literary  gentlemen  ought  always  to  reflect  that  slovenliness  of 
person  tends  to  obscure  intellectual  vigor  and  accomplishments,  as 
the  fogs  hide  the  brilliancy  of  Sol’s  rays.  In  a  misty  morning  we 
may  observe  the  circumstances  which  prevent  the  solar  beams  fVcm 
being  magnified  ;  and  so  it  is  with  an  awkward  ill-dressed,  fiUhy 
man  of  great  and  improved  mind  :  we  shiink  from  contact  v.'th 
him  ;  and,  as  in  tlie  prevalence  of  the  mist,  we  do  not  recur  to  the 
glories  of  the  sun,  so  w^e  do  not  qualify  the  squalid  negligence  of 
man  by  recollecting  the  force  and  richness  of  bis  intellect.  The 
fops  appreciating  the  practical  operation  of  this  branch  of  meta¬ 
physics  more  correctly  than  the  men  of  sense,  completely  out-w'it 
them,  and  in  my  judgment,  deserve  much  credit  for  so  rational 
and  decorous  a  stratagem. 

(Gentlemen  devoted  to  letters  deck  out  their  writings  in  the 
most  comely  manner  possible,  they  are  in  that  respect  sometimes 
fastidious,  and  always  nice  to  a  syllable.  The  ladies,  constant  to 
their  delicacy  of  taste,  always  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  ideas 
thus  handsomely  set  forth  ;  and  if  the  men  of  erudition  would  take 
half  as  much  pains  to  appear  to  advantage  in  their  habiliments 
that  they  do  in  their  writings,  1  am  sure  the  ladies  would  have  no 
more  objection  to  meet  their  persojis  than  their  mind$y  in  sheets. 
In  corroboration  of  tiiese  remarks  it  may  be  observed,  bow  very 
superior  a  literary  man  of  fine  mind,  well  dressed  and  easy  man¬ 
ners  appears  In  the  fashionable  circles  :  let  him  be  ever  so  ugly  he 
will  not  be  neglected.  And  if  to  these,  nature  has  given  him  a 
good  person  and  an  interesting  countenance,  what  a  figure  does 
fie  make  ?  What  havoc  among  tlie  fair  ?  what  rivalsbip  and  envy 
among  bis  own  sex  ?  I^et  us  not  then  condemn  the  ladles  for  giv¬ 
ing  preference  to  w  hat  are  called  fops  ;  since  the  fault  plainly  ap- 
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pears  to  belong  to  the  opposite  sex  ;  to  the  men  of  understanding 
and  mental  refinement  who  neglect  (he  necessary  or  na  ents  to 
make  them  pleasinj  to  the  most  beautiful  part  of  God’s  creation. 

The  lad  ies,  indeed^  are  uniformly  consistent  in  the  gratification 
of  their  taste — they  decide  with  the  same  delicacy  on  the  beauty 
ol  intellect  and  the  beauty  of  apparel  :  as  a  proof  of  this,  I  appeal 
to  the  notorious  facts,  that  they  ridicule  the  silly  chatter  of  fops, 
and  treat  theii  conversation  as  a  matter  of  mere  diversion.  No 
lady  would  he  seen  in  company  with  an  ignorant  beau,  if  the  brains 
of  him  were  to  constitute  his  outward  dress  and  manners  :  w'hence 
we  may  conclude  that  a  man  of  intellectual  greatness,  in  slovenly 
attire  and  of  awkward  behaviour,  is  a  beau  turned  inside  out  : 
and  a  beau  or  fop  is  a  7nan  of  fine  mindturned  out-side  in. 

It  is  high  time  that  men  of  knowledge  should  assert  their  proper 
personal  influence  in  society,  so  as  to  put,  foppi:ry  out  of  counte¬ 
nance,  and  do  justice  to  our  fair  country-women.  I  will  venture 
to  say,  if  the  learned  of  the  male  sex  would  devote  a  little  more  at¬ 
tention  to  their  dress  and  behaviour,  the  beaux  would  be  compel¬ 
led  to  cultivate  their  minds,  or  be  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
society  of  the  ladies  entirely.  Let  men  of  letters,  therefore,  cast 
otf  their  slippers  and  night  gowns  ;  put  on  their  garbs  of  decency, 
and  step  forward  in  polite  walks,  and  shield  or  guard  the  iadies 
from  the  odium  of  a  species  of  scandal,  for  which  those  only  who 
propagate  it,  ought  to  be  condemned. 

VERITAS. 


rilE  OLD  BACHELOR. 

• *•••••••••• 

No.  TIL 

\  Concluded  f  rom  page  128.] 

•  •  • 

Dec.  12,  1810. 

1  am  delighted,  my  dear  uncle,  with  the  scheme  which  vour 
letter  discloses  ;  and  feel  a  new  obligation  to  the  writers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  having  caused  it.  I  am  persuaded  that  a 
course  of  moral  and  literary  essays,  executed  in  such  a  style  as  to 
draw'  and  fix  upon  them  the  pubile  attention,  would  do  great  good 
In  tliis  country,  and  great  honor  to  their  autlior.  As  to  the  ’•  lea 
which  vou  susjrest,  that  the  world  is  perliaps,  already  full  of  such 
works,  and  tiiat  the  topics  are  all  exhausted,  1  am  sure  you  urged 
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It  mrrtly  to  ivy  my  judgment,  or  to  give  me  the  triumph  ol*  rel'ut- 
in^it. 

[''or  as  to  C^asa’s  hook  of  manners,  and  Castiglione's  Courtier 
in  lta!v,  IJruvere's  manners  ol*  the  age  in  France,  or  tl>c  "J'atler, 
Spectator,  (Guardian,  &c.  in  Kngland,  what  have  they  to  do  with 
.\incncun  manne«  s?  What  instruction  does  a  lady  in  lids  country 
gain  hy  being  told  that  a  girl  with  a  hoop  petticoat,  whom  ttiV 
Spectdloi  saw  fail  in  the  streets  ol  l^oiuhm,  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  a  heii — a  bell  w’ithoiit  a  clapper  ;  or,  that  arother 
who  (edi  down  stairs  with  a  head  dress,  four  stories  hioh,  resembled 
an  Fgvptian  pyramid  set  upon  its  cfcx  ?  Every  country  and 
every  age  has  its  peculiar  manners,  and,  tlierelore,  no  portrait  (d* 
one  can  serve  lor  another  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  picture  of  manners 
’living  as  they  rise”  in  any  country,  will  always  he  new,  original 
anti  captivating.  In  matters  ol’  literature  there  is,  indeed,  more 
unity  and  diirahllitv  ;  hut  then  tlie  topics  wl)lch  it  presents  are  so 
various,  and  indeed  infinite,  that  tliere  is  no  danger  of  finding 
subjects  enough  to  which  a  writer  ol  genius  can  give  novelty  and 


grace. 


And  even  on  the  same  suliject,  diflerent  men  liave  such  dHTerent 
modes  ol’  thinking,  that  I  believe  such  a  mind  as  Goldsmith’s,  for 
l^l^tance,  could  have  walked  direct!  v  ovt?r  tlie  track  of’ the  Specta- 
lor,  tomdr.ng  his  very  mottos  and  subjects,  witliout  any  danger  of* 
lirintf  his  reader.  You  will  say  that  you  are  no  Goldsmith  ;  to 
wiiich  1  answer,  that  to  counterhalam  e  this  advantage,  you  have  a 
new  country,  a  va>t  field  covered  with,  a  heavy  harvest,  which  no 
?;c!;!e  fias  ever  yet  touciied. 

A>  ti)  vour  (loiiljt  wlictlicr  such  a  work  would  ])rodiice  any  ei- 
I’cct  on  the  invetinate  habits  ol  ibis  counti  v,  wliv  should  v;e  tldnk 
^(>  bumbly  ol  ourselves,  and  so  illy  ol  others  ?  I  presume  lliat  the 
I'/Cojile  oT  England  in  tlie  reigai  ol*  (Jueen  Anre,  were  at  least  as 
luxurn>us,  as  vicious  and  inveterate  in  their  l.ahits  as  the  people  ol 
tl/is  country  :  and  yet  we  are  told  by  Addison,  tliat  tlie  Spectator 
iiad  ;i  pcrccjitlhle  inlluence  upon  tlie  conversation  of  t liat  time,  and 
taught  t!u*  Kolichsome  and  tlie  gay  to  unite  meniinent  with  de¬ 
cency.  You  will  sav  that  vou  are  not  an  Addison  or  a  Steele — 
never  mind,  inv  clear  uncle,  I  will  h(*l])  you  :  so  tliat  you  sec  there 
is  no  daiiger  oi’  iny  lading  in  inv  jirol’ession  hv  my  modesty. 

l?ut  you  ajipreiiend  that  you  may  inflict  piun  wliere  you  mean 
ohlv  looive  ple  asure,  and  make  enemies  ol  tliose  vvliom  it  is  your 
wlsii  and  intention  to  serve.  1 1’  I  could  believe  this,  1  should  cer- 
talrdv’  oj;pcse  tlie  measure,  totls  ririZ/Us  ;  hut  why  is  siuli  a  conse- 
(juence  nec(‘sbary  ?  I  tak(^  it  for  grain (‘(i,  that  you  do  not  propose 
to  write  lampoons  and  sat!r(‘s  njion  i]u!ivn!uals  ;  but  strictures  i.-pon 
the  customs  and  the  manners  oi  t!ie  present  age — tlie  reader 
who  ^ee!^  that  your  remarks  aro  just  and  applv  to  IninscH,  will 
cerlainlv  l  ‘^d  pain  f’lom  tliat  consciousness  ;  so  also  does  tl'e  ]^a- 
tlerit,  whose  log  the  surgeon  amputates  to  ^ave  his  lile  ;  and  so  also 
docs  the  sinner  who  trembles  under  the  voice,  and  slirlnks  from  the 
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probe  of  a  penetrating  and  eloijuent  preacher — but,  wlmt  then  ? 
Siiall  the  surgeon  throw  away  li'.s  in:>truinents,  and  the  preacher 
seal  up  hiS  i»ps,  and  so,  to  avoid  present  pain,  let  the  patient  die, 
and  the  sinner  go  to  lie.l  ?  No,  sir — inllict  the  salutary  pain  of  a 
moiiient — it  is  a  cheap  price  for  an  eternity  ol  happiness. 

As  to  your  creating  enemies  witliout  any  intention  to  do  so,  let 
the  benevolence  ol  your  intention  be  manifest  on  t!;e  face  of  your 
works,  and  there  is  no  danirc.r  ol  your  in.ikino;  enemies  ol  any  but 

•  '  •  t  •  •  ^  ^  •  •  *■ 

the  VICIOUS,  the  malicious,  and  the  mean,  whose  enmity  is  honor. — 
W^iiat  do  you  care  lor  such  people?  Vou  depend  upon  them  Ibr 
nothing  ;  and  their  d  spleasure  will  be  inlinitejy  overbalanced  by 
the  applause  and  esteem  ol  the  wise  and  good.  Go  on,  my  dear 
uncle,  1  conjure  you,  anil  that  (sod  whom  you  adore  \vill  not  tail 
to  follow  wuii  Ins  blessing,  a  work  which  he  mu^st  approve. 

"rendenn^r  to  vou  and  to  our  helove<l  Rosalie  the  compliments  ol* 
the  ajipioaching  season,  i  am,  my  dear  uni  lc,  your  aliectionate 
nephew,  Ali  Fill'll) 

After  I  had  read  tlicse  letters  to  Rosalie,  I  called  lor  lier  opinion  ; 
wliereupon  1  perceived  immediately  an  areh  smiii'  playing  around 
iier  lips,  and  dimiibn^^  her  sweet  cheek.  In  the  iii.^t  place,  nnclv^, 
s'dul  she,  1  must  be  irank  enough  to  tidl  you,  that  !  have  been 
l>ril)ed  to  vote  in  a  particular  wav."  jirihed  by  whom?”  \V  hv, 
that  sly  rogue,  Alfred,  a|)jnehcnding  that  <ia!en  and  himselt  would 
diifer  in  cjiinion,  has  wiitten  me  a  promise,  that  il  I  would  vote 
With  him,  he  would  make  me  a  present  <A  a  new  edition  ol  Th.e 
iintish  Classics,  and  give  m<‘  sjx  ki5>es  into  tim  bargain,  when  lie 
comes  home  in  the  spring.  !t  was  right  tliat  you  siiould  know 
t;ji!>  fact,  in  ortler  that  my  opinion  may  stand  lor  no  more  tiian  if 
(loerves.  Alter  tins  conlesMon,  1  mu^t  conless  lai  ther,  t  Iiat  iiiv 
hrotlier  (il  ile.fs  letter  has  alarmed  me  exceeding! v,  airi  1  *oui»iit 
to  my  min.,  the  lahle  ol  liie  liear,  vvlio,  stung  l*y*  a  single  bee,  ar> 
you  have  been  by  tlie  flritish  Ivt* viewer,  overset,  in  revenge,  the 
whole  hive  upon  ins  own  head.  V  et  I  do  not  ><*e  why  a  person 
slioul'l  he  restrained  irton  a  virtuous  action,  \vln»  h  may  do  good,  hs* 
any  terror  ol  the  low  ar:  !  \v:rkod.  I  peihuiiS'  aj)prove  ol  t.be  ruh* 
whe-h  directs  tliat  w«i  sfnm'd  ih»  \vhat‘*vi*r  our  c»>n ''.lences  teii  us 
to  !)e  right,  and  leave  tlie  cor. jctjucnce.-^  to  d'he  bribe 

apart,  (iierclore,  i  vote  vvoh  ai|  m)  i  n'  as  to  'a<lvise  tliat  we 
make  the  ex pei iment.  \v!II  wc.tidi  tlie  cd  *cts,  and  demist  if 

we  find  Allred's  hoot-r^  hkeiv  to  l;c  iMi^rated,  or  (i.ilen'a  leai^ 
i^e  realized.”  Rosalie's  Vote.  .>up])orti:J  Ire  her  own  and  Allred's 
aiguiuents,  at  once  d‘d'*rmi:ied  me,  and  I  comimuiced  tlie  work, — 
Row  long  it  may  cont.uce.  wdi  depviud  more  upon  my  readers 
t  r-.in  myself;  upiin  thvr  tract  ihinty  and  M:hmi:r»ion  to  myautho- 
Mlv,  as  wei!  as  tlie  Cdiidor  and  ju  ^icc  willi  who  h  tlii'V  sluil]  treat 
my  motives. 
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FOR  THE  EMERALD. 

Messrs  Ed'ftors^ 

I  OBSERVED  in  the  8th  number  of  the  Emerald  one  oi 
two  queries,  one  of  which  was,  nhy  do  fops  follow  fashions 
with  avidity  But  I  have  never  seen  an  answer  ;  which  causes 
me  to  think  that  many  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  myself,  that 
there  is  nothinj^  in  it — that  is,  that  the  fact  Is  otherwise.  I  will 
however,  only  speak  lor  myself,  and  I  aver  that  though  I  am  term¬ 
ed  a  TOP,  I  followed  a  fashion  in  my  life  ;  but  on  the  con¬ 

trary  was  the  i  nvcntor  of  many  a  one  ;  nor  do  I  hesitate  to  state 
the  cause  ;  Necessity — and  necessity,  you  know  is  the  mother  of 
Invention.  Many  of  your  readers  may  recollect  the  fashions  a 
few  years  ago  of  long  vests  ;  this  was  7ny  first  fashion,  and  it  orig¬ 
inated  from  my  taylors  having  mistaken  my  measure  lor  a  person 
of  less  size  than  myself,  and  consequently  spoiled  a  nice  piece  of 
cloth  in  making  pantaloons  ;  they  were  as  you  may  naturally  sup¬ 
pose.  much  too  short  for  me,  and  not  having  cash  to  buy  more  stutl, 
and  unwilling  to  have  any  words  with  my  taylor,  to  whom  1  was 
considerably  indebted,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  make  me  a  vest  of 
length  sufficient  to  make  up  for  their  shortness  ;  he  did  so,  an 
that  fashion  was  established  ;  nay,  followed  “  with  avidity  not 
by  fops,  but  by  fools^  wlio  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  The 
next  I  adopted  was  the  short  vest  ;  for  by  the  time  this  suit  was 
worn  out,  still  low  In  cash,  I  could  only  afford  to  purchase  panta¬ 
loons,  this  I  did,  and  had  them  in  turn  made  so  long  as  to  enable 
him  to  cut  my  vest  so  short  as  to  take  ofl  the  worn  out  parts  and 
make  It  appear  as  new  ;  hence  arose  at  the  same  time  the  fashion 
of  long  pantaloons  and  short  vests  ;  these  weie  also  followed 
with  avidity  the  reason  still  unknown  to  the  followers.  And 
in  the  same  manner  mv  hose  were  metamorphosed  from  long  to 
short,  as  neces^ity  required.  INTv  hat,  which  was  a  white  one,  I 
had  worn  till  It  was  almost  like  mvself,  out  of  credit,  and  unable 
to  s^t  a  new  one,  I  took  it  to  a  hatter  to  get  dressed,  but  he  in 
manufacturing  wrought  it  up  so  small,  that  he  was  obliged,  to  give 
it  anv  appearance  of  a  hat  at  all,  to  make  of  it  what  was  termed 
an  okely  ;  as  usual  this  was  also  the  rage.  Next  came  the  buck¬ 
skin  boots,  for,  threatened  by  my  boot-black,  I  determined  to 
save  that  exp^m.se  and  procured  me  a  pair  of  such  as,  by  tl.e  sum 
'^ust  would  rather  be  improved  than  injured  for  want  oj 
cleaning 
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These,  I  believe,  INIessrs.  Editors,  are  »ome  of  the  fashions, 
which  1  contend  were  not  followed  by  fops, but  by  the  fashionable  \ 
lienee  I  conclude,  that  fops  make  fashions^  and  fools  follow 
them.” 

VINDICATOR. 

In  my  next  I  shall  note  a  few  other  fashions  and  treat  upon 
their  beauties  and  advantages. 

Messrs*  Pleasant^  ^  Co, 

IN  your  last,  as  well  as  the  preceding  number,  I  find 
some  of  your  correspondents  have  given  vent  to  their  indignation 
against  the  inhuman  practice  of  bull-baitings  cock-f^htivgs  and 
other  similar  cruelties  :  as  my  own  sentiments  correspond  exactly 
with  theirs,  in  this  respect,  I  send  you  the  following  well  written 
essay,  which  has  recently  fallen  under  my  observation. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  a  well-wisher  to  the  Emerald,  and  am, 
wl  til  respect,  your  most  obedient. 

T.  L. 

ANIMAL  HUMANITY. 

MUCH  discussion  has  lately  taken  place  on  the  moral  treat¬ 
ment  of  what  we  call  the  brute  creation.  Cowper,  whose  heart 
was  full  of  sensibility,  finely  exclaims,  in  one  part  of  his  Task,” 

I  xcould  not  numbers  in  my  list  of  friends  s 
The  man  whOs  needlessly ^  sets  foot  upon  a  worm  ! 

Dr.  Watts,  it  is  well  known,  extended  his  humanity'  towards 
animals  so  far  as  to  endeavour  to  reason  himself  into  the  persuasion 
of  their  being  even  immortal.  Extraordinary,  and  perhaps  also 
extravagant,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  animals  mav 
appear  to  be,  still,  were  it  generally  believed,  its  reception  would 
probably  tend,  more  than  any  other  consideration,  to  excite  com¬ 
passion  and  respect  towards  them. 

Being  in  this  train  of  thinking,  I  am  Induced  to  notice  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstance,  as  related  by  a  reverend  divine  in  his  ser¬ 
mon,  entitled,  Reflections  on  the  sinfulness  of  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals,”  &c.  in  which  the  preacher  specifies  interest  and  passion  and 
gluttony  and  caprice  and  pleasure,  as  the  main  sources  of  the  crir- 
elty  iiiflicted  on  the  brute  creation. 

‘‘  1  have  been  credibly  informed,”  says  IVTr.  Mant,  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote  of  a  nobleman  of  high  rank.  Ilis  attention  be¬ 
ing  one  day  forcibly  arrested  by  cries  of  distress  proceeding  from 
the  kitchen,  he  inquired  the  cause,  and  was  told,  that  they  were 
uttered  bv  a  pig,  which  the  cook  was  then  whipping  to  death,  that 
it  might  furnish  a  more  exquisite  delicacy  for  his  grace’s  table  ! 
it  would  be  injustice  to  omit,”  adds  Mr.  Nl  that  his  grace  ex¬ 
pressed  his  horror  at  such  an  enormity,  forbade  its  repetition,  and 
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immediately  dismissse  d  the  servant  who  had  been  guiit j  of  it.’-  — 
1  wish  that  Mr.  .Mant  liad  recorded  the  name  of  this  truly  humane 
nobleman. 


Nothing  can  exceed  tlie  brutality  of  tlie  lower  orders  of  peo¬ 
ple,  where  their  dispositions  are  ferocious,  towards  those  animals 
over  whom  they  liave  authority  ;  but  this  is  but  one  source  ol  tlie 
sulTerings  of  the  brute  creation.  Pigs,  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
are  not  the  only  creatures  whose  miseries  arise  Irom  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  fashionable  gluttony.  Fowls  plucked  alive,  that  tfiey  inav 
be  tenderer  when  they  are  dead  ;  flounders  fryed  alive  ;  eels  and 
lobsters  roasted  alive  ;  these  constitute  some  of  the  few  trivial  of¬ 


fences  committed  in  order  to  “  furnish  more  excjuisite  delicacies’* 
for  the  tables  of  opulence  and  luxuriousness  ! 

Respecting  pigs,  however,  ‘‘  1  have  been  credibly  informed,” 
that  the  notion  of  making  them  tender,  or  pleasantly  eatable,  by 
some  species  of  preparatory  torture,  was  not  conhned  to  tlie  kitch¬ 
ens  of  nobility,  but  tliat,  on  the  contrary,  it  extended  to  the  hog- 
stye  of  the  clow  n.  A  young  friend  of  mine  assured  me,  not  many 
years  since,  that  It  was  customary  ,  at  tlie  country  academy  where 
he  boarded  for  his  early  education,  first  to  stick  a  pig  in  tlie  throat 
and  then  hunt  him  about  the  grass-field  till  he  bled  to  death.  So 
far  from  any  inhumanity  being  then  attached  to  this  species  of  pig- 
hunt,  the  hovs  were  always  summoned  to  it  by  their  schoolmastf  i . 
as  one  of  their  highest  pastimes  !  I^et  it  he  hoped,  however,  that 


refined  civilization  is  destined  to  eflect  what  untutored  hiUmanity 
has  failed  to  accomplish.  Knowledge  will  liave  done  much,  if,  by 
liberalizing  tlie  mind  and  ameliorating  the  heart,  it  finally  corrects 
our  opinions,  purifies  our  manner.*^,  and  relorms  our  conduct. 

Turning  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  sir 
Richard  l^billips,"  so  often  quoted,  I  find  the  ensuing  passage,  at 
pp.  13  and  1  !•,  explanatorv  of  Ins  relinquiahing  animal  siistei  ancc. 
.Among  the  pleasures  ol  the  farm,  he  then  young  Philhj.s,”  is 
stated  to  liave  accounted  the  care  with  which  he  tended,  and  tlie 


attention  he  bestowed  ujion,  a  young  heifer.  During  Ins  sojourn¬ 
ment  in  Ijondon,  this  animal  had  been  killed  ;  and,  on  tlie  very 


day  of  his,  Phillip's,  return  to  bis  fatliei's  house,  lie  partook  of 
part  of  his  favorite  at  dinner  ;  without  his  being  made  acquainted 
witli  tlie  circumstance  of  its  having  been  slaughtered  during  his 
absence.  On  his  learning  this,  however,  he  experienced  a  sudden 
indisposition  ;  and  declared,  that  so  great  an  effect  l  ad  the  idea  cl 
his  having  eaten  part  of  his  slaiigliteied  favorite  upon  him.  that  he 
would  never  a'^ain  taste  animal  food — a  vow,  to  which  he  I^as  hitli- 
erto  firmly  adhtMed.”  I  confess  there  is  to  me  nothing  either 
monstrous  or  facetious  in  the  foregoing  narration. 

If  indeed,  after  having  eaten  part  of  his  slaughtered  favoiitt" 
heifer.  Sir  Richard  Pinllips  had  “  experienced  a  sudden  indispo¬ 
sition,"  without  his  being  made  acquainted  with  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  having  been  slaughtered  during  bis  absence  f’  if,  J 
'observe,  ibis  were  the  case,  then  might  conjectiiie  l»ave  been  per- 
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jilexeJ  to  account  for  his  subsequent  detestation  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  animal  food.  “  What,*’  a>  the  old  ada^e  saith,  ‘‘the 
ey  e  ne’er  sees,  the  heart  ne’er  rues  and  it  is  w^ell  that  our  mo¬ 
dish  epicures  neither  see  nor  hear  the  processes  hy  which  their  car¬ 
nivorous  appetites  are  constantly  indulged  !  . 

THE  BOWER  OF  FANCY. 


FOR  THE  EMERALD. 

To  M—  W— . 

ALTIIO’  young  Cnpids  wanton  in  the  curls 
Wli  ic  h  th  e  soft  band  so  amorously  salutes 
And  presses  to  thy  head  ;  altho’  the  flush 
Of  youth  and  beauty  bloom  upon  thy  cheeks, 

And,  from  thy  lucid  orbs,  affection’s  ray 
Sp  ar  ki  es  with  irresistable  delight: 

V^et  not  the  holy  ray  those  eyes  emit 

.\or,  thy  soft  clieeks,  with  health  and  beauty  lluih’d, 

Nor  auburn  curls  in  velvet  dalliance  press’d. 

Can  waken,  in  my  breast,  another  ffame 
Than  that  of  friendship  ;  tho’  thy  bosom  vie 
With  all  the  purity  of  alpine  snows  ; 

Not  the  rich  treasure  of  Potosi’s  mine 


Should  tempt  me  wrong  thee  of  an  hour’s  repose. 

T o  injure  theb  were  throwing  darts  at  IIeavkn. 
()  !  ’twere  renouncing  Hope  ;  and  bidding  fiends. 
Pile  high  their  fuel  on  the  fires  of  Hell. 


11. 


FOR  THE  EMERALD, 

Messrs,  Editors^ 

BEINfr  in  a  musing  mood  last  evening  upon  my  own 
follies  and  those  of  others,  in  wasting  away'the  better  part  of  our 
mortal  life  in  dissipation  ;  and  considering  it  to  arise  from  the  fault 
of*  education,  and  giving  .youth  too  much  scope  before  tliey  can 
have  a  proper  sense  of  their  error,  I  h^d  intended  to  have  offered 
you  an  essay  upon  it;  but  considering  from  its  length,  tliat  you 
could  not  give  it  a  place  in  The  Emerald,  I  offer  the  following, 
l>^*lng  my  first  attempt,  which,  if  you  do  not  deem  it  unworthy  of 
i  place,  you  will  please  to  insert. 

VVIIF2N  first  the  veuthful  urchin  is 
From’s  leiidincr-^trino[s  let  loose, 

A  pleasant,  pretty  creature  *tis. 

He’s  mamma's  little 
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In  innocence  his  years  swi  fly, 

No  cares  he  has  to  shun  ; 

But  when  to  inanliood  he  draws  J'iigh, 

His  trials  are  beiun. 

O 

His  hours  with  fancied  pleasures  flow% 
Nor  heeds  he  how  they  run  ; 

Foi  mamma’s  growing  goose^  you  know. 
With  Girls  must  have  some  fun. 

Away  he  struts  with  haughty  air, 

(  He’s  sure  a  gander  grown  ;) 

And  visits  oft  th’  angelic  fair, 

With  wincing,  whining  tone. 

Their  captivating  cliarms  will  praise, 
And  chide  the  fleeting  hours 

'riiat  wait  not  while  he  tunes  his  lays 
In  cooling,  shady  bowers. 

And  now  a  pitcli  above  tlie  wise, 

His  cravat  prim  he'll  tuck  ; 

IMie  “dull  pursuits  of  life’'  despise. 

For  mark — he’s  grown  a  Buck, 

By  observation  we  must  glean, 

The  wicked  from  the  good  ; 

And  teach  the  “  young  idea”  keen. 

To  relish  moral  food. 

I’ve  often  view’d  the  op’ning  flow'r 
In  Nature’s  beauty  dress’d, 

Shine  more  resplendent  from  each  showV 
But  die  when  ’twas  caress’d. 

Thus,  children  in  their  budding  time, 
Wli  en  given  their  free  scope. 

Will  haiden’d  l)e  to  ev’iy  crime, 

And  Heav'ns  judgment  cope. 

Whatever  impious  man  can  so 
In  dissipation  loose  ; 

His  happiness  and  Heay'n  forego 
IMust  surely  be  a  Goose, 

Baltimore^  1st.  ]Mo.  llTli. 
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To  E—  I\I— . 

()  should  I  declare 

Tiiai  \  thought  you  was  fair. 

And  ador’d  you  because  of  vour  beauty  , 


’TwoulJ  be  Tvnnlncr  Hbtray 

I."  •  ,  ^ 

r  rom  verac’*  /  s  way  ; 

’T would  be  svve  Ui^j  fro* »  truth  and  my  duty. 

Then  with  ?*dndor  own 
That  your  virtues  *.'one. 

Have  pointe'’  t  ie  arrc  u  ^  cf  love  ; 

A  ad,  *  m  ret>:r 

T’*  ‘  •  <  it  sht!-.:  burn 
*  As  pure  '  e2,ior..->  a  .ove. 

II. 
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Jlessrs*  Pleasant  , 

The  f  lie  wing  L  poem  I  have  had  treasured  In  my 
memory  for  a  nUi  diC'  of  years  and  having  never  seen  it  in  print 
but  once,  am  in'lt*‘*cd  lo  send  it  t  .'  you,  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
place  it  in  the  for  the  amusement  of  your  re  ad- 

ers  and  the  gratitica.iuii  of 

AMYNTOR, 

•  •  • 

ABSENCE, - TO  A  LOVER, 

SAY,  my  dear  Maid,  can  aught  express 
The  pain  a  tender  bosom  proves  ? 

Or  speak  a  doatlng  Youth’s  distress. 

When  absent  from  the  Maid  he  loves  ? 

Can  language  breathe  his  many  sighs, 

Ruella  f  No  !  all  words  are  vain, 

Th’  experienc’d  son  of  sorrow  cries, 

To  speak  an  absent  lover’s  pain. 

Wilt  thou  not  weep,  by  pity  mov’d, 

Responsive  as  my  sorrow  rolls  ! 

Wilt  thou  not  say,  O  best  beloved^ 

That  absence  is  the  death  of  souls  ! 

Yet,  cease  Ruella  !  cease  to  mourn. 

For  happier  days  great  Heav’n  will  give, 

Thy  absent  lover  will  return — 

Then  blest  in  meeting,  both  shall  live. 


EPIGRAM, - FROM  THE  GREEK, 

Farewell  to  wine — or  if  tboubidd’st  me  sip, 
Present  the  cup,  more  honotiVd^  from  thy  lip  : 
Pour’d  by  thy  hand,  to  rosy  draughts  1  fly, 
And  cast  away  my  stern  sobriety: 

For  as  I  drink,  soft  raptures  tell  my  soul, 

That  lovely  Adeliivc  has  kissed  the  bowl. 
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Together^  hand  hi  hand^  xccU  go  ; 

Th^  chiqutr'^d  ^aths  \V‘y  zco, 

ll  ith  cautious  steps  zxt  li  tread. - C  otton. 

i\IARRIE*D — General  Tobias  rl.  Stun^uary.  to  INTiss 
Deo:. — Captain  Ezekiel  Goldthzealt^  to  Sally  Ezaus,  all  oi 

this  cltv. 

w 


THE  SHROUD. 

IVhat  mean  these  few  and  fleeting  years ^ 

/Ee  pass  mnidst  a  host  oj  fears  ; 

joy  ayid  grief — uf  smiles  and  tears  ? 

A  strange  jn'orn'mevovs  crowd  ! 

They  gl  iuc  before  our  zcornP ring  eyes^ 
lAke  "cisions  ting\l  with  fancied  dyes  ; 

Succession  sad !  they  only  ri  ve, 

1\)  wrap  us  in  a  shrouds 

DIED. —  On  Eililay  the  lltli  in.stant,  at  Ills  residence  in  Bal¬ 
timore  county,  Air.  IJtnry  Iflneman,  aged  68. 

On  the  13th  Inst,  in  this  cltv,  Eliza  Caioline  Keyscr^  aged  4 
years. 

Same  day  at  Annapolis,  Samuel  Green,  es(|.  postmaster,  and 
one  ol  the  editors  ot  tlie  IMaryland  Gazette,  printed  in  that  eity. 

At  Philadelpliia,  John  Salmon,  ju7i,  esq.  late  ol  this  city. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  regret  that  A  friend  to  the  fair  sex,’’  as  also  AHlo,” 
were  not  received  in  tlrrte  fur  this  number  of  the  Emerald,  tliey 
shall  appear  in  tlie  next. 

“  A  Butcher,”  is  under  consideration. 

- -  —  ■  •''"mmmmmmUWmWBmmmmmmm  I  »  ,  ■  .  - 

I  land-bill.*',  Clanks,  Checks,  Cards,  See. 

Zkc.  ncately  Printed,  with  accuracy  and  dispatch,  at  the  Em¬ 
erald  Office,  corner  of  Market  and  South-streets.  The 
smallest  favour  will  be  thankfully  received. 


